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The war has thrown a lurid light on the many evils and dangers threat- 
ening the social fabric, and it is now clear that post-war reconstruction will 
depend on the mentality and efficiency of the people. This being so, it 
follows that any community which comprises an appreciable percentage of 
unrecognized mentally defective persons, will be handicapped in the work 
of social reconstruction unless the moron can be recognized and adequately 
treated. Post-war reconstruction and the future interests of the nation alike 
necessitate the recognition of the socially inefficient. 


In 1914 Pearson? said: 
It appears to me that the term “mental defective” ought to be re- 


placed by some such term as “social inefficient.” We are dealing with 
a class—at first recognized as school inefficients, because they cannot 
take their place in the ordinary school community—who develop into 
“social inefficients.” They are not necessarily mental deficients at all. 
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They may have defective will control, but they may equally well have 
abnormal instincts, and one or other of these factors renders them 
incapable of taking their part in the common life of the community. 
We have to see that we are really on the fringe of the biggest 
problem of the modern state—the question of social inefficiency. 


The Medical Journal of Australia, in its issue of March 30, 1918, stated 
that the public must “be familiarized with the fact that crime and vice are 
often dependent on mental deficiency, and, finally, that the moron remains a 
danger to himself and to those with whom he comes in contact, unless the 
state intervenes and provides for his control throughout life.” 

Dr. William Healy,? Director of the Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile 
Court, Chicago, states: 


But the gist of the situation is that mental defect forms the largest 
single cause of delinquency. . . . Defective offenders, in most 
cases, upon study, prove to be individuals who easily succumb to 
social temptations, easily learn from vicious examples, and are easily 
stimulated to develop criminalistic trends of thought. In other words, 
in these highly representative members of the so-called criminal type, 
one must conclude that the development of criminalism is partially the 
result of environment as well as of innate tendencies. 


These characteristic utterances, limited though they be in number, are 
nevertheless those of authority, and are expressive of expert opinion in three 
different parts of the world—England, Australia, and America. They could 
easily be multiplied, both from our own experience as from that of others, 
but enough has been said to show that to treat crime, prostitution or alco- 
holism as problems wholly of moral degradation, without recognizing that 
in many cases there may also be involved a mental deficiency or irresponsi- 
bility, is wrong in principle and futile in practice. 

In every community prostitutes and criminals are largely recruited 
from the ranks of the morons, but, unfortunately, the danger to society does 
not stop at this. Goddard* says: “Every soldier is liable to have sentry 
duty . . . in such a position a moron would be a man of clay. He 
might be tricked into betraying the whole camp.” 


Groszmann‘* is equally emphatic in another direction. He says: 


We may admit that aments, or feeble-minded, can have as little 
recognition as independent citizens of a political body as have dements, 
or insane. And it may further be accepted that the dull portion of our 
commonwealth, they who can hardly be expected to have a clear per- 
spective of the purposes and responsibilities of government—“voting 
cattle,’ as they are sometimes called—form a grave problem in the 


regulation of civic rights. 
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The same writer has some instructive remarks as to the actual financial 
cost to the community of what he terms “the festering human refuse-heap,” 
and the singular attitude of society thereto. He says: 

The industrial world has long since learned that, in the process 
of converting raw material into a finished product, waste must be 
reduced to a minimum. . . . We are beginning to discover that 
one of the most important raw materials, namely, the human material, 
is being most wastefully treated. . . . The business of life needs 
to be placed on the basis of efficiency. The saving is not merely one 
of money, but, what is vastly more important, one of human souls. 

It costs the citizens of the United States $1,100,000,000 each 
year for police, courts of justice, prisons, charities and correction and 
similar forms of self-protection against the festering human refuse- 
heap. . . . It is a curious fact that the nation is spending only 
$600,000,000 annually for schools, churches and other constructive agen- 
cies ; in other words, $500,000,000 less is spent to develop human assets 
than is spent to keep up the human failures. . . . Investment in 
proper methods of conversion of waste would reduce the enormous 
refuse-heap now accumulating in the form of human derelicts, causing 
it automatically to shrink to reasonable bounds. 

What then is a moron, and who are the feeble-minded ? 

It will suffice at the moment to allow Dr. Goddard* to answer the 
question : 

It is now customary for those who are dealing with the problems 
of levels of intelligence to classify people in terms of mental age, that 
is to say, to compare them to the average child or youth of various ages. 

If a half-grown boy has only the intelligence of a two-year-old 
baby, he is technically an idiot. 

If an adolescent youth has the intelligence of a boy of from three 
to seven years, he is called an imbecile. 

If he has intelligence of from eight to twelve, or possibly fourteen, 
he is called a moron. 

A person who has only the intelligence of a normal boy of twelve 
or less is considered feeble-minded, and incapable of managing himself 
or his affairs with ordinary prudence, incapable of holding any respon- 
sible position where judgment and common-sense are requisites. 

Next in this group come the so-called dull normal people, who show 
some common-sense and judgment, but never of a high or even average 
grade. 

Dr. Goddard’s age levels of moronity may, or may not, be too high—a 
matter of criticism into which we do not now propose to enter—-but they 
serve their and our immediate purpose. No sane person would dream of 
entrusting his private or business affairs to children and schoolboys, and 
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yet this is exactly what the community does with many of its affairs of state. 
It permits individuals of extreme mental backwardness, many of them ulti- 
mately not more mentally developed than the boy of eight, ten or twelve 
years of age, to vote on problems of great and vital national importance, to 
impede the effective work of the schools, to become sexual plague spots in 
the community, to propagate their kind in legitimate and illegitimate ways, 
and generally to act as a virulent social poison. 

All this is but a part of the price the community pays for its neglect 
of the study of the root causes of the evil, and of its total indifference to 
any and every scientific attempt to detect the “sociopath” in childhood. In- 
stances could be multiplied of callous and purposeless murders and crimes 
perpetrated in every state of the Commonwealth by the mentally defective. 
There is presumptive evidence for believing that both “Deeming”’ and Ned 
Kelly, notorious Australian criminals, were morons, whilst the majority of 
the inmates of the Castlemaine (Victoria) reformatory are known to be at 
moron levels. 

The question then arises: Are such such people of sufficient number 
as to constitute a social danger? Even with an at present too limited knowl- 
edge of the facts the question must still, unhappily, be answered in the 
affirmative. Goddard® says: 


There are probably at least 200,000 feeble-minded males in the 
United States to-day, while, if we include what are technically called 
“dull normals,” we could safely double, or even quadruple, this number. 


In “The Distribution and Relations of Educational Abilities,” just issued 
from the London County Council Offices,5 Mr. Cyril Burt says: 

Of the children over nine and under fifteen attending the ordinary 
schools of the borough, nearly seven hundred appear backward by three 
years or more; to be precise, 692, or about 4.2%. . . . If we extend 
the lower age limit from nine to five, and if we further include those 
backward by two years, the apparent number rises to nearly three thou- 
sand, or about one-tenth of all between five and fifteen; the exact 
figures are 2,907 individuals, or 9.53%. In addition, 25.6%, or more 
than a quarter, appear a year behind their actual age. Barely one- 
half—46.4%—are assigned to a grade or standard assumed as normal 
for their age. 


Our own experience, based on an examination of nearly 10,000 Vic- 
torian school children, confirms these views as to the prevalence of moronity 
and mental dullness amongst the school population, and our most recent re- 
searches have forced upon us the conclusion that a large proportion of the 
lower class population never attain mental levels above the age of twelve 
years, whilst at least 15% of the population would be in one or other of 
Goddard’s five classes of subnormal mentality. 
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To confront these facts with the mere ipso dicta of unbelief is to emu- 
late the ostrich, who escapes the danger with which he is threatened by 
burying his head in the sand. It is more to the point to inquire can such 
cases be detected, and, if so, what is to be done? As regards their recogni- 
tion, Goddard? says: 

The first point to be emphasized is that these people cannot be 
detected by their physical appearance. The most dangerous group of 
the mental defectives are those who are in no way different from the 
intelligent man; and not only in outward appearance, but in conversa- 
tion and bearing, these people often pass for normal. They are thought 
to be simply untutored, and it is supposed that training will bring them 
up to standard. But that such is not the case is testified to by the 
presence of hundreds of such cases in our institutions for the feeble- 
minded, and by thousands of others who are not in institutions, but who 
are recognized by those who know the feeble-minded as being mentally 
weak. 

The same writer is particularly emphatic on the point that every officer 
in the United States Army shall understand that “mental incompetency ex- 
plains the action of the unsatisfactory recruit more often than any other 
cause; perhaps more often than all other causes put together.” To assist 
the American officer in realizing these facts, his Government is now calling 
for 850 trained psychological examiners. 

The attitude of Australia towards the problem can, perhaps, be best 
illustrated by a quotation from Haberman,® though it must be understood 
that what follows was not written by an Australian, or with any reference 
to Australia. Haberman says: 

We have a hundred organizations, federations, parent associations, 
bureaus, etc., devoted to the study of the child—all of them amateurs. 

But where is the medical college that has a physician devoted 
to the non-pediatric study of the child . . . a study scientifically 
pursued with respect for precedents, a regard for authorities, an inkling 
to thoroughness—based on the fundamentals of physiology, pathology, 
psychopathology. . . . This so-called decade of the child is, there- 
fore, a superficial, amateur, bungling decade. 

Goddard?’ has said that the various levels of intelligence which are con- 
cerned in moronity and other forms of mental retardation “can now be 
measured by various psychological methods or tests with rather a high degree 
of accuracy. 

As the results of a prolonged research, we now put forward what we 
venture to assert is a practical method for the early recognition of feeble- 
minedness and other forms of social inefficiency. 

(1) The individual’s brain capacity is first ascertained, and is compared 
with the percentile brain capacity of the population. From this it can be 
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seen at a glance whether the individual approximates more nearly to the 
normal, or to some definitely recognizable form of abnormality. This ex- 
amination is then supplemented by such physical and psycho-physical tests 
as have been proved to have diagnostic significance. 

(2) The psychological examination is then undertaken, and is carried 
out as thoroughly as possible. Here again our method does not depend upon 
the application of any single set of intelligent tests, such as the well-known 
Binet-Simon tests, but upon a combination of methods. The tests used by 
the best workers in applied psychology are given, with a view to the evalua- 
tion of the most important intellectual and temperamental characteristics 
which make for the social efficiency of their possessors. Our original con- 
tributions in this field (the Porteus tests) have been widely used in America, 
and have been recommended by Goddard* for use in the neurological ex- 
amination of the recruits for the United States of America Army. These 
tests are now incorporated in our present work in a revised and improved 
form, 

(3) Finally, the whole examination is correlated with the clinical, per- 
sonal, family and educational history of the individual, and the results inter- 
preted in the light of the individual’s social environment. 

As the first of these three avenues of approach to the problem is some- 
what new—at least in so far as it is advocated by us—it is necessary to 
speak a little more fully of the mcde in which we employ head measurement 
as an index of brain capacity. 

The hypothesis upon which our work is based is that, as mental develop- 
ment is conditioned by brain capacity, striking deviation from the normal 
in brain size will tend to be associated with mental abnormality. This as- 
sumption is not a mere theory, but is in strict conformity with everything 
that biology, evolution, embryology and medical science generally have to 
teach us as to the relationship of “mind” to “brain matter.” Such an as- 
sumption is in no way disturbed by the facts, to which we have repeatedly 
directed attention, that mental dullness, even to idiocy, may occur in either 
microcephalic or macrocephalic heads, as may also genius. 

As the cubic capacity of brain of a normal living boy or girl, at the 
different ages of their educational career was quite unknown, we were com- 
pelled, at the very outset of our investigation, to undertake an inquiry of 
considerable magnitude, which had, as its first and immediate object, the 
determination of the amount of cubic capacity of brain which the average 
normal boy or girl should possess at every year of life. For this purpose 
we have examined some 10,000 children and university students, with con- 
trol cases drawn from known abnormal sources. 

Having determined the mean capacity of brain of the normal living 
child, it next became necessary to determine the range of variation from 


the mean, and to determine how far, if at all, extremes in this range were 
to be regarded as abnormal. For the former we have employed the standard 
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deviation and other well-known statistical methods of mathematical science. 
For the latter we have made use of Sir Francis Galton’s method of percen- 
tiles, and the standard deviation as a unit of possible abnormality. Table 
No. 1 illustrates our table of percentiles for 2,104 Victorian public school 
boys and Melbourne University students. Others will appear in the more 
extended monograph upon which we are now engaged. 


Table I 


Table of Percentiles of 2,104 Victorian Public School Boys and 
Melbourne University Students 
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The mentally abnormal types will tend to be found below the 
10 percentile and above the 90 percentile. 
The 50 percentile indicates the median for each year. 


The mentally abnormal types will tend to be found below the 10 percen- 
tile and above the 90 percentile. 

The 50 percentile indicates the median for each year. 

In the extreme right-hand column of the table will be seen the results 
for university students in the third decade of life. The average amount of 
brain which may be reasonably expected by individuals of this age and class 
is seen from the median—the 50 percentile—to be 1,481 c.cm. The uni- 
versity student, who occupies the lowest place, or the 0 percentile, has but 
1,272 c.cm., that is, he has less brain than the eight-year-old normal boy, 
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and is thus some twelve years retarded. To assert or pretend that these 
facts have no educational significance is the merest stupidity, which it would 
be folly to refute. 

Proceeding upon our hypothesis that “striking deviation from the nor- 
mal in brain size will tend to be associated with mental abnormality,” we 
next proceeded to submit those cases which fell below the level of the 10 
percentile, or above the 90 percentile, to a psychological examination, in 
which use was made of the Binet-Simon, Porteus and other approved and 
standardized tests, with the following results: Of the microcephalic group, 
50% were found to be at distinctly subnormal mental levels, but only 5% 
were above average intelligence. 

Of the macrocephalic group, on the other hand, 14% were of subnormal 
intelligence, and 25% above average intelligence. That one-half of the 
microcephalic heads are of subnormal intelligence is in accordance with the 
thesis on which we are working. That all are not so is simply due to the 
fact that head measurement cannot differentiate between the varying con- 
tents of the skull—fluid, neurone or neuroglia. That a small percentage of 
the small-headed are distinctly above average intelligence, even to the acqui- 
sition of genius, is also in accordance with the known facts, since it is certain 
that the amount of grey cortical matter, especially of certain regions con- 
cerned in some particular phase of mental activity, may exist in unusual 
abundance ; hence the occurrence of genius of the small-headed type, though 
it should be noted that such a form of genius is often limited to a single 
subject. That a larger percentage of the macrocephalic heads are above 
average intelligence is strictly in accordance with known neurological facts. 
That all are not so, is due to the disturbing influences of excess of cerebro- 
spinal fluid, or varying ratios of neurone and neuroglia; this, it is obvious, 
head measurement alone cannot discover. For these last reasons it is also 
to be expected that a certain percentage of the macrocephalic heads would 
be of subnormal intelligence. 

From these results, certain facts of importance in the early recognition 
of feeble-mindedness and other forms of social inefficiency are clearly re- 
vealed. These are: 

(1) That head measurement alone is, and must always be, an uncertain 
guide as a measure of intellect or its lack. 

(2) That, as mental development is entirely dependent on brain mat- 
ter, striking deviation from the normal in brain size tends to be associated 
with mental abnormality. 

(3) That when this deviation attains a certain sufficiently high degree, 
it must be revealed by head measurement and the calculation therefrom of 
brain size. 

(4) That such cases of striking deviation are due, in many instances, 
to developmental failure of the outer, supra-granular, or “intellectual” layer 
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of the cerebral cortex, and as this necessarily means a greatly diminished 
number of myelinated neurones, there will be a smaller sized brain, which 
head measurement, even in its present imperfect stage, is capable of detecting. 
Hence, small-headedness will be of more diagnostic significance than large- 
headedness. 

(5) That the author’s percentile tables of brain capacity are distinct aids 
to the diagnosis of mental inefficiency, and afford a more certain basis for 
the psychologist to work upon than has hitherto been the case, because, as 
stated, they afford some clue to the relative development of the supra- 
granular (educational) and infra-granular (instinctive) layers of the cortex 
cerebri of the individual. 

It is this last fact which has given this work its value, and which entitles 
it to the serious consideration of educationalists and psychologists. Three 
illustrative examples, from our own experience, may be quoted: 

(1) The individual who occupies the zero position in the percentile 
table for the third decade of life has the following instructive clinical history : 
He was, as a boy, at a large public school, and performed his scholastic 
work perfectly satisfactorily until the age of puberty. Thereafter his educa- 
tional work fell off, and he was subsequently expelled from the school for 
immoral! offenses. He managed to gain access to a university, from which 
he was rusticated in less than twelve months for improper conduct at his 
first examination. Enlistment followed, with expulsion from two successive 
camps for reasons similar to those which had necessitated his earlier expul- 
sion from school. 

The probable scientific explanation of this case is as follows: 

The earlier satisfactory scholastic work is chiefly, though not entirely, 
due to the earlier development of the infra-granular or “instinctive” layer 
of the cortex. The later phases of gross social inefficiency are explicable by 
lack of complete development of the controlling supra-granular cell layer of 
the cortex, which, in this instance, was of so gross a character as to enable 
it to be detected by head measurement, and which, with the onset of puberty, 
gave unrestricted rein to the instinctive calls of sex of the matured infra- 
granular layer. His brain capacity is only equal to that of a boy of about 
eight years—that is, he is twelve years retarded. The case is a striking 
illustration of the truth of Dr. Goddard’s previously quoted remark that 
“the most dangerous group of the mental defectives are those who are in 
no way different from the intelligent man; and not only in outward appear- 
ance, but in coversation and bearing, often pass for normal.” 

In this instance the diagnosis of sociopathy is fully established by the 
brain capacity and the educational and social record. 

(2) A group of youthful indeterminate criminals forms another strik- 
ing instance of the value of the method we are now advocating—and the 
more so, because here we employed the method in its entirety. These crim- 
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inals, 25 in number, of an average age of 19 years, are shown to possess an 
average brain capacity of 1,344 c.cm., that is, they are seven years retarded. 
Psychological examination gave them an average mental age of 1014 years, 
which thus agreed with the brain capacity results in a remarkable way. 
There is thus complete agreement between the physical, psychological and 
social diagnostic approaches, and there is again established the fact that, in 
these individuals, the social inefficiency is primarily due to lack of develop- 
ment of the controlling supra-granular layer of the cortex cerebri. 

(3) The third case is of a different category, and shows the value of 
our method in another direction. A public school boy was found to have a 
brain capacity which placed him in the 30 percentile of his year. His educa- 
tional record was bad, though the boy displayed no vicious instincts. En- 
couraged by the results of our examination, the head master determined to 
persevere with the lad and to keep him under close observation, with a view 
to discovering any latent potentialities which he might possess. It was 
found practically impossible to proceed on ordinary educational lines, but 
as the boy was found to have a gift for the detection of fabrics, he is to be 
sent into a wool sorter’s office, where it is probable, if he avoids bad com- 
panions, he will make good. 

These are not isolated instances, but could be multiplied from the many 
authentic cases which have passed through our hands. 

We shall now endeavor, as fairly as possible, to set forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of our method. Among the advantages are the following: 

(1) The individual is measured against the “normal” standard of his 
fellows—a proceeding which eliminates the personal element of prejudice. 
The method is, therefore, an objective, and not a subjective, one, though 
the interpretation of the observed facts necessarily calls for considerable 
skill and accurate knowledge of an extensive kind. 

(2) No case of mental deficiency can escape detection, as what one 
part of the method fails to discover, another will supply. For example, 
though psychological tests alone will undoubtedly determine the mental 
status of a large percentage of mental defectives, they cannot do so in the 
less marked cases without ancillary diagnostic methods. Of these, diametral 
head measurement is one of the best, as it affords a first approximation of 
possible gross mental abnormality, and thus gives useful information as to 
the probable relative states of development of the cortical layers of the brain. 

(3) Quite apart from the detection of mental deficiency of various 
grades, our combination method of diagnosis is capable, in sufficiently skilful 
hands, of giving useful advice to the normal or highly mentally gifted, as to 
the choice of a career. This, naturally, it cannot do with the same accuracy 
as it can diagnose the social inefficient. 

(4) The method can be shown to be of practical utility to criminologists 
and social reformers, as it grades the individual in terms of years, and thus 
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gives some indication as to whether the individual can be trusted by society 
to control the “instinctive” activities of the infra-granular layer of the brain 
cortex. It is from those who cannot do so that the greatest dangers are 
theatened, and it is in precisely these cases that the brain capacity examina- 
tion is most likely to be accurate, because the departure from the normal is 
sufficiently gross as to be capable of detection, even by the imperfect method 
of head measurement now available, and even then the diagnosis does not 
rest on this alone, but must be confirmed by the other avenues of approach 
which we employ. 

(5) The method makes no attempt to dictate as to what are the age 
limits of moronity or feeble-mindedness. It merely states that the retarda- 
tion or advancement can be gauged in years, and leaves future research to 
determine what terminology shall be applied to the various grades of defect. 
Amongst the disadvantages of the method are some which are inseparable 
from the existing state of neurological knowledge, as, for example, the 
imperfect method of estimating head cubic capacity, the lack of knowledge 
as to the varying ratios of neurone and neuroglia, and of brain and cerebro- 
spinal fluid; there is again the very real danger that, because some parts of 
the method are easy of application, such as the brain capacity determina- 
tion, the too enthusiastic amateur, or the school medical officer with little 
or no psychological knowledge, and an imperfect acquaintance with the 
Binet-Simon tests, may seize on some part of the complex method and run 
it to a premature and undeserved death. We cannot too strongly emphasize 
that our method is a combination method, and is not intended to be utilized 
in any other way. 

This leads us to the gravest disadvantage of all, and that is, that, in 
Australia, at all events, there are neither a sufficient number of persons 
trained to apply this method, nor is there at the moment, any means of 
affording them the requisite training. As was remarked in The Medical 
Journal of Australia in its issue of June 22, 1918, “it is waste of time, 
energy and money to give them”—that is, these or similar tests—‘“to the 
untrained school teacher, or even to the medical practitioner who has only 
a superficial education in psychiatric methods.” 

Whilst we think we may legitimately claim to have enhanced the acca- 
racy of the diagnosis of mental and social inefficiency, and what is still more 
important, to have made that diagnosis possible in childhood, we do not 
pretend to have uttered the final word. We concur with Burt®: “Knowledge 
here is in its infancy, and science is but a few years old.” As regards Aus- 
tralia, the same writer’s words are, unfortunately, only too applicable, “those 
whose business is to care for the mind and build up character are subject to 
daily criticism, by the public or in the press, as though they were themselves 
amateurs. . . . The real need, therefore, is for research. Only through 
research can scientific knowledge take the place of unverified opinion ; and 
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only through scientific knowledge can practical efficiency be attained. Scien- 
tific research in education is thus needed, not only to enhance the practice 
and profession of teaching, but also in the near future to promote the welfare 
of the nation.” 

The children of today are the real wealth of the nation. The future 
of the country depends on their future. Is then that future to depend on the 
“unverified opinion” of “a superficial, amateur, bungling decade,” or is it 
to be made the subject of the research for which the distinguished psycholo- 
gist to the London County Council so eloquently pleads, and of which he has 
furnished such a conspicuous example? 
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The second Christmas membership campaign of the American Red 
Cross will be held the latter part of December. Say to yourself now: “When 
it comes I am going to enroll, or if I am already a member I am going to 
renew my membership.” 

The objective will be universal membership, which will include the 
renewal of the present membership and securing as new members all of the 
available adult population of the United States, excepting men in the service. 

For years before the war we saw the wonderful work of the Red Cross 
whenever calamity appeared. In the path of the earthquake, following the 
tidal wave, protecting after great fires, always they were on the ground 
giving help to the needy and destitute. Without their aid there would have 
been much greater suffering following the recent explosions at Halifax and 
South Amboy. 

They have an immense task outside of the war demands, and every man 
and woman should be proud to hold membership in the American Red Cross. 
Tuck the thought in the back of your head and join again in December. 
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The Dietitian in War Times 
Elizabeth Cleveland 


For the past ten or fifteen years there have been dietitians, but the term 
dietitian has had a sort of vague meaning to the general public. When 
asked what was meant by the term, the reply generally given was “a person 
who had charge of the diet kitchen in a hospital and prepared the special 
diets.” In some hospitals, in the past five years, the more scientific side 
has been developed; that is, in some progressive hospitals the dietitian was 
given the problems in metabolism to solve. But it is the war which will 
tend to develop the administrative side of the dietitian, and from this the 
dietitian’s position will be placed on a firm basis. Her rank, so to speak, 
will be recognized. ' 

It was in the days of Joan of Arc that the position of the nurse was 
established, and it will be from these strenuous war days the position of the 
dietitian will be recognized, and it is during these days that the dietitian is 
going to show the world the true meaning of her position. 

The dietitian at the present time realizes as never before that the world 
needs her help, as the world is facing food problems that it cannot solve 
alone. It is said that Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, has stated that 
he is depending on the trained dietitians to solve the food problem. 

Some of the dietitians will be needed in the various cantonments, mili- 
tary and base hospitals. The field here is a large one and the older trained 
dietitians will be called upon to serve. The problems will be many and 
perplexing and often the conditions will not be ideal. It is in such a field 
that the dietitians over twenty-five years of age will be found. The field 
requires a person of diplomacy, good executive ability—patience ; one who 
can meet any emergency and a person with a broad vision of life. These 
things only come through years of experience, hence the young graduate 
will be given other fie!ds. 

The various industries connected with foods are going to ask dietitians 
to help them meet the crisis thru which they are now passing, and this, too, 
is a large field. 

It is well known that this war has demanded many things of the doctors, 
and they have responded nobly, and it will soon demand greater things of 
the dietitians, and it is then new problems in metabolism will have to be 
solved and it is those dietitians who are scientifically trained who will answer 
this call. 
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Then there will be some dietitians who will go in for social service. It 
is in this field that the dietitian will help the poor solve their many perplex- 
ing problems. When this field has been developed to its fullest extent, we 
will find infant mortality among the very poor will be greatly decreased. 

Last, but not least, will be the dietitians in civic hospitals and institu- 
tions. Her field here is a large one. It has been said that institutions are 
very conservative about changing conditions; that after a certain thing is 
once established in an institution, often the Superintendent would rather 
have the condition (whether favorable or unfavorable) continue than to 
have machinery of the institution disturbed. Here is where the dietitian 
must step in and demand certain conditions be changed if such a change is 
going to benefit the health of the inmate, or, if there is a constant waste of 
food, it-is up to the dietitian to check it; in other words, she must develop 
a program of thrift and insist that it must be followed, even though the 
machinery of the institution be disturbed for a short time. 

The food problem in different institutions must be established so as to 
meet the needs of that institution. One institution might have a farm, the 
land of which was wonderfully adapted for raising a certain vegetable; it 
might be wise to plant this vegetable on a large scale and market some of it 
and buy another vegetable which would not grow well on that ground. 
There is another phase of the food situation where the dietitian can be of 
help in using wisely of the vegetable and telling when the surplus should be 
sold. 

The field for a dietitian is a large one, and if the dietitians were classi- 
fied and each one given the line of work in which she was most efficient the 
position of the dietitian would be strengthened, as it could never otherwise 
be, and it is during these strenuous days of war that this thing will probably 
be accomplished. 





The fall work of the School Department has opened with the following 
teachers : 

Miss Flowers—English work and letter writing. 

Miss Stewart—Weaving, rugs, carpets, etc. 

Miss Thiesen—Domestic science. 

Miss Lapp—Manual arts and music. 

Miss Randolph—Needle work. 

Miss Warren—General woodwork. 

Miss Merithew—Brush and broom working, canning, etc. 

Miss Watkins—Kindergarten. 

Miss Humphrey—Physical training. 

Miss Durkin—Writer press and special work. 

Mr. Kelly—Band. 

Mr. Duffy—Outside industries, chickens and farm. 
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Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research 


Since Dr. Goddard was called by the Ohio Board of Administration to 
take charge of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, many of his friends here 
in the East have asked just what are the functions of this bureau, and we 
are glad, therefore, to be able to print the following extracts from the law 
creating it: 

Sec. 1841-1. All minors who, in the judgment of the juvenile court, 
require state institutional care and guardianship shall be wards of the state, 
and shall be committed to the care and custody of “The Ohio Board of 
Administration,’ which board thereupon becomes vested with the sole and 
exclusive guardianship of such minors. 

Sec. 1841-2. The “The Ohio Board of Administration” shall provide 
and maintain a “bureau of juvenile research,” and shall employ competent 
persons to have charge of such bureau and to conduct investigations. 

Sec. 1841-3. The “The Ohio Board of Administration” may assign the 
children committed to its guardianship to the “Bureau of Juvenile Research” 
for the purpose of mental, physical and other examination, inquiry or treat- 
ment for such period of time as such board may deem necessary. Such 
board may cause any minor in its custody to be removed thereto for observa- 
tion and a complete report of every such observation shall be made in writ- 
ing and shall include a record of observation, treatment, medical history and 
a recommendation for future treatment, custody and maintenance. The “The 
Ohio Board of Administration,” or its duly authorized representatives shall 
then assign the child to a suitable state institution or place it in a family 
under such rules and regulations as may be adopted. 

Sec. 1841-4. Any minor having been committed to any state institution 
may be transferred by such “The Ohio Board of Administration” to any 
other state institution, whenever it shall appear that such minor by reason 
of its delinquency, neglect, insanity, dependency, epilepsy, feeble-minded- 
ness, or crippled condition or deformity, ought to be in another institution. 
Such board before making transfer shall make a minute of the order for 
such transfer and the reason therefor upon its record, and shall send a 
certified copy at least seven days prior to such transfer, to the person shown 
by its records to have had the care or custody of such minor immediately 
prior to its commitment; provided, that, except as otherwise provided by 
law, no person shall be transferred from a benevolent to a penal institution. 

Sec. 1841-5. The “The Ohio Board of Administration” may receive 
any minor for observation from any public institution other than a state insti- 
tution, or from any private charitable institution or person having legal 
custody thereof, upon such terms as such board may deem proper. 
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Sec. 1841-6. Each county shall bear all the expenses incident to the 
transportation of each child from such county to such “bureau of juvenile 
research,” together with such fees and costs as are allowed by law in similar 
cases, which fees, costs and expenses shall be paid from the county treasury 
upon itemized vouchers certified to by the judge of the juvenile court. 





To the Doctors and Dentists of the County: 

1. In view of the limited supply of platinum in the country and of 
the urgent demand for war purposes, it is requested that every doctor and 
dentist in the country go carefully over his instruments and pick out every 
scrap of platinum that is not absolutely essential to his work. These scraps, 
however small and in whatever condition, shall reach Governmental sources 
without delay, through one of two channels: 

(a) They can be given to proper accredited representatives of 
the Red Cross who will shortly make a canvass for that 
purpose. 

(b) They may be sold to the Government through any bank under 
the supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. Such banks 
will receive and pay current prices for platinum. 

By giving this immediate attention you will definitely aid in the war 
program. 

2. It is recognized that certain dental and surgical instruments requir- 
ing platinum are necessary, and from time to time platinum is released for 
that purpose. It is hoped, however, that every physician and every dentist 
will use substitutes for platinum for such purposes wherever possible. 

3. You are warned against giving your scrap platinum to any one who 
calls at your office without full assurance that that individual is authorized 

to represent the Red Cross in the matter. 
Lieut. Cov. F. F. Simpson, M.C., N.A., 

Chief of Section of Medical Industry. 





“Unless the attendance at the normal schools and in departments of 
education in colleges and universities is much increased, most of the places 
now being made vacant because of the lure of higher wages in other lines 
must be filled by men and women without professional knowledge and with 
no special training for their work. In this case the character of the schools 
will inevitably deteriorate and the time of the children and the money appro- 
priated for education will be to a large extent wasted. It is, therefore, very 
important that for next year and for many years to come there should be 
more students in these schools for the preparation of teachers than there 
have ever been. Thousands of boys and girls who have finished their high 
school work might and should render their country a high type of patriotic 
service by entering these schools next fall, winter or spring to prepare them- 
selves for the work of teaching in the elementary and secondary schools.” 
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